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Occasional  Verses 


NATURE'S   PROMPTING 

TT  was  a  golden  day  in  spring, 
•*•     As  thro'  the  woods  we  went  ; 
We  heard  the  blackbird  pipe,  and  sing, 
But  knew  not  what  he  meant. 

When  suddenly,  we  found  a  place, 

Hid  in  that  silent  wood, 
Where  parted  trees  left  open  space, 

And  where  an  arbour  stood. 

All  round  that  arbour  blue-bells  grew, 
Our  raptured  eyes  to  meet : 

They  made  so  wide  a  field  of  blue, 
The  sky  seem'd  at  our  feet  : 

We  gazed  a  moment,  in  surprise, 
Then  felt  a  strange  delight ; 

For  looking  thro'  each  other's  eyes, 
We  saw  love's  flame  alight. 


12  NATURE'S   PROMPTING 

A  veil  then  o'er  the  landscape  fell, 
Hid  arbour,  trees,  and  flow'rs  : 

We  only  knew  that  we  loved  well ; 
No  other  world  was  ours. 
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THE   LAST   DAY   OF   APRIL 

'  I  ^HE  clouds  depart,  that  long  have  been  ; 
•*•      And  now  the  glowing  sun  is  seen 
Monarch  supreme  o'er  fields  of  sky. 
Upsprings  the  lark,  sings  "  May  is  nigh  ! " 
Aloud,  from  his  obscure  retreat, 
The  cuckoo  doth  the  tale  repeat ; 
While  small  birds  flit  from  spray  to  spray, 
Warbling  a  like  enchanting  lay  ! 
Come,  May,  the  woods  are  drest  for  thee 
With  pink  and  white  anemone  ; 
The  meadows,  where  the  sheep  recline, 
Are  bright  with  gold  of  celandine  ; 
And  white,  as  if  with  fallen  snow, 
The  hedgerows  gleam  where  blackthorns  grow 
See,  one  tall  cowslip  lifts  its  head 
To  summon  from  their  secret  bed, 
The  multitudes  that  sleeping  lie, 
Waiting  to  feel  thy  feet  go  by. 
Oh,  May,  come  soon  ;  lead  forth  the  hours, 
That  bring  us  warmth,  and  summer  flow'rs, 
Soft  winds,  that  touch  the  greenwood  lyre, 
Melodious  to  its  feather'd  choir. 
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LOOKING   UP  AT  THE  SKY 

AT  7 HAT  artist  ever  threw 

•  •       On  canvas  old,  or  new, 
Such  scenes  of  pure  delight, 
As  now  entrance  the  sight  ! 

What  builder  ere  designed, 
Within  a  brooding  mind, 
Temples,  to  war,  or  love, 
As  those  cloud-built  above  ! 

Did  ever  maiden  wear 
Upon  her  body  fair, 
Such  glossy  silk  and  rare, 
As  hangs  in  that  still  air  ! 

See,  where  the  sun  hath  kissed 
Yon  web  of  fine-drawn  mist  ! 
Did  ever  spider  spin 
A  gossamer  more  thin  ! 
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When,  in  a  show'r  of  gold 
Jove  did  his  love  enfold  ; 
Methinks,  he  shone  less  bright, 
Than  that  cloud  tinged  with  light. 

And,  oh,  to  think  it  true, 
That,  'neath  that  sea  of  blue, 
The  stars  their  vigil  keep, 
And  soon  will  wake  from  sleep, 

To  gild  with  gems  of  light, 
The  sable  wings  of  night ; 
And  should  I  still  be  here, 
Endymion  might  appear, 

Wooed  by  the  moonlight's  ray  : 
And  I  might  watch  him  stray, 
List'ning,  with  wonder  mute, 
Paeona's  magic  flute. 
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THE  UNFORGETTABLE 


OOME  places  I  would  ne'er  forget 
^     So  beautiful  they  be  : 
A  field  with  morning  dew-drops  wet, 
Beside  a  silver  sea. 


Or  that  lone  path,  mid  woods  of  pine, 
Where  silence  speaks  its  theme  : 

And  softest  airs  with  scents  combine 
To  make  a  summer  dream. 

And  there  are  sounds,  that  I  have  heard ; 

I  would  remember  yet : 
The  sound  of  stream,  or  voice  of  bird 

In  leafy  bower  set. 

But  God  did  once  a  face  design, 
That  deign'd  to  smile  on  me  ; 

A  lute-like  voice  that  answer'd  mine 
With  love's  alacrity. 
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That  face,  and  voice,  I  would  forget, 

Tho*  both  are  dear  to  me  : 
They  fill  my  heart  with  vain  regret, 

For  things  that  cannot  be. 
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THE   MOOR  AT  EVENING 

all  the  places  near  my  home, 
I  dearly  love  the  best, 
The  moorland,  where  I  often  roam, 
When  daylight  sinks  to  rest. 

There,  seated  on  a  barrow  old, 
With  heather  covered  o'er  ; 

Wherein  may  sleep  some  chieftain  bold, 
Who  lived  in  days  of  yore, 

I  watch  the  rabbits  sport,  and  run, 

Among  the  branching  fern  ; 
Or  startled  by  a  random  gun, 

Quick  to  their  burrows  turn. 

There,  from  the  dark  line  of  the  trees, 

I  hear  the  dove  complain  ; 
Or  listen  to  the  wand'ring  breeze, 

That  sighs  across  the  plain. 
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There,  wild  thyme  grows,  and  eyebrights  lie, 

Among  their  maze  of  green  ; 
Nor  e'en  the  lapwing's  restless  cry, 

Disturbs  the  tranquil  scene. 

And  as  the  lights  of  day  depart, 
With  shadows  lengthening  round  ; 

Creeps  in  upon  the  restless  heart, 
A  sense  of  peace  profound. 

Then  blame  me  not,  if  I  repeat, 

How  oft  at  evening's  close  ; 
I  seek  the  silent  moor's  retreat, 

To  share  its  deep  repose. 
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RETROSPECTION 

"11  7 HEN  first  I  met  this  streamlet's  tide, 
*  *       My    heart    beat    high    with   hope    and 

pride  ; 

It  gave  me  greetings  of  the  best, 
Its  music  sang  my  heart  to  rest : 

Now,  after  years  of  loss,  and  pain, 
My  steps  have  led  me  here  again ; 
The  waters  flow,  just  as  of  yore, 
But  ah  !  their  song  I  hear  no  more. 
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A   POOR  CONSOLATION 

HPHE  snows  lie  melting  on  the  ground; 
-*-      The  night-wind,  with  a  mournful  sound, 
Comes  sighing  from  the  narrow  bed, 
Where  all  I  love  lies  cold  and  dead. 

And  yet  they  say,  "  Why  sit  and  moan, 
And  hug  your  grief  as  if  alone ; 
Sorrow  is  felt  the  whole  world  o'er, 
Death  lifts  the  latch  of  every  door. 

The  storm-tossed  sailor  finds  his  grave 
Beneath  the  ocean's  cruel  wave  : 
In  lonely  prisons  pine  away 
Pale  victims  of  a  tyrant's  sway. 

The  homeless  poor  throughout  the  land, 
Roam  hungry,  with  no  help  at  hand, 
Whilst  on  the  bed  of  restless  pain, 
The  tortured  plead  for  death  in  vain. 


A   POOR   CONSOLATION 

How  many  hearts,  in  days  gone  by, 
Once  bright  with  hope's  felicity ; 
Are  now  as  vacant,  torn,  and  rent ; 
As  some  abandon'd  desert  tent." 

Pain  everywhere  !    Shall  this  belief 
Give  to  the  wounded  heart  relief  ? 
Shall  not  I  rather  grieve  the  more, 
That  others  share  what  I  deplore. 
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MORNING 

NOW    stars,   and   moon,   and  all  the   lesser 
lights, 

Pale,  as  the  rising  sun  mounts  up  the  heights 
Of  morning's  silver  path :  so  may  alway 
Before  the  stately  march  and  potent  sway 
Of  God's  high  will  the  meaner  joys  depart ; 
And  He  alone  pervade,  and  rule  the  heart. 
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IN   CASTLE    HOWARD   PARK 

OIX  lime-trees  group'd  together  stand, 
*"-*    The  summer  airs  about  them  fanned 
By  swallows  on  the  restless  wing  : 
Did  Eden's  branches  ever  fling 
Odours  more  sweet  than  here  abound ! 
And  hark !  how  rich  an  organ  sound 
Of  bees,  in  unseen  revelry, 
Drops  from  that  verdant  canopy. 
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AN  OLD  BOOK 

/"*AN  it  be  sixty  years  ago, 
IS**     Since  first  I  own'd  this  book, 
That  greets  me  from  my  bookshelf-row, 
With  such  a  questioning  look  ! 

It  must  be  so  ;  those  years  have  been ; 

The  title-page  doth  say ; 
Recalling  to  my  mind  a  scene, 

That  seems  but  yesterday. 

Beneath  a  garden  tree  we  sat, 

Laburnum  dropping  gold  ; 
But  brighter  shone,  beneath  her  hat, 

Her  ringlets  manifold. 

We  were  together,  all  alone, 

Our  destinies  we  cast ; 
We  vow'd  we'd  be  each  other's  own ; 

And  wedded  be  at  last. 
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Then,  as  a  pledge,  she  gave  to  me, 
This  book  I've  had  so  long  ; 

A  tale  of  a  wild  company, 
That  lived  the  woods  among. 

Both  children  we  ;  and  yet  we  dwelt 

In  youth's  romantic  air, 
And  deep  the  happiness  we  felt, 

And  all  the  world  was  fair. 

The  flowers  with  the  winds  at  play, 
The  song  of  birds  so  sweet, 

And  glowing  bright  the  orb  of  day, 
With  more  than  summer  heat. 

And  now  that  day  comes  back  to  me, 

As  in  my  hands  I  hold 
This  piece  of  antique  property  ; 

Linking  the  new  and  old. 
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THE  LARK'S  SONG 

SING,  happy  lark,  that  triumph  song, 
Thousands  have  heard  thro'  ages  long ; 
And  thousands,  who  are  yet  unborn, 
Shall  hear  again,  at  eve,  or  morn  : 
Whatever  changes  time  may  bring, 
Whilst  earth  upon  her  orbit  swing  ; 
For  ever  in  man's  heart  shall  be, 
An  echo  to  thy  ecstasy. 
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A   LAST  WISH 


more  to  be  with  thee 
Before  we  part  ; 
This  would  a  comfort  be  ; 

So  saith  my  heart  ; 
Just  to  re-live  the  past, 
Count  all  its  gain  ; 
And  trust,  somewhere  at  last, 
To  meet  again. 
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AN   INVITATION   TO   THE   COUNTRY 


invitation  do  not  scorn, 
•*•      Tho'  you  to  civic  life  were  born  ; 
The  flaunting  town  awhile  forsake, 
And  of  the  country  joys  partake. 

Come,  in  the  spring,  when  warmer  beams 
Melt  the  late  snows,  and  sparkling  streams 
Race  down  the  lanes  ;  and  flow'rs  arise 
With  a  world's  wonder  in  their  eyes. 

Or  when  the  long  bright  summer  days 
Make  soft,  and  green,  the  hill-side  ways : 
And  on  the  moorland  we  can  stay, 
To  watch  the  sunset's  parting  ray. 

Come,  when  wild  autumn  blows  his  horn 
Across  the  tossing  sea  of  corn  : 
Or  scatters  all  the  woodland  store  ; 
To  make  a  leaf-strewn  painted  floor. 
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Or,  even  in  the  winter  cold, 
When  birds  their  matin  song  withhold  ; 
For  then,  the  silent,  solemn  night 
With  all  its  thousand  lamps  is  bright. 

Come,  when  you  will.    Our  pleasures  live, 
No  money  cost,  no  sorrow  give  : 
And  if  the  town  hath  hurt  your  heart, 
The  country  knows  the  healing  art. 
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IDLE  WORDS 

HPHEY  met,  they  talked  those  ladies  three, 
•*•      Then  parted,  smiling  pleasantly  ; 
But  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Rejoicing  devils  had  begun 
To  spread  their  tale,  and  bid  it  fly 
From  lip  to  lip,  a  monster  lie  : 
And  tho'  the  truth,  all  clad  in  tears, 
Pursued  that  lie  thro'  many  years, 
It  never  could  its  flight  o'ertake ; 
Or  the  foul  wrong  it  wrought,  unmake. 
Oh,  had  they  known,  those  ladies  three, 
The  harvest  sown  so  thoughtlessly; 
They    would    have    wished    God    struck   them 

dead, 
Before  those  idle  words  were  said. 
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IN   MEMORIAM 

T   KNOW,  dear  brother  mine, 
•••     That  thou  art  dead  ; 
Yet  death  hath  bred 
These  thoughts  that  round  thee  twine. 

Sometimes,  I  deem  thee  near : 

The  patient  sun 

Hath  so  well  done, 
And  left  thine  image  clear  ! 

Oft  as  it  looks  on  me, 

I  call  to  mind 

How  good,  and  kind, 
And  pleasant  thou  couldst  be  : 

Thy  wit  in  sallies  came, 

So  tender,  gay, 

It  won  its  way 
With  maiden,  and  with  dame  : 
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With  children,  too,  for  they 

Would  often  turn, 

The  smile  to  earn 
That  round  thy  lips  did  play. 

Who  ever  saw  thee  swerve 

From  duty's  call  ? 

Thou  gavest  all 
Thy  strength,  the  best  to  serve. 

Let  me  forget  to  think 

Thou  hadst  to  drain 

The  cup  of  pain  ; 
So  hard  for  thee  to  drink. 

Peace  dwells  where'er  thou  art, 

So  I  must  feel, 

For  Christ  did  seal 
His  image  on  thy  heart. 
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TWIXT   SLEEP   AND   WAKING 

/~~\NE  moment's  perfect  bliss  ! 
^-^     All  heaven  in  a  dream  ! 
An  angel  face,  and  kiss 
Upon  the  brow  !  then  gleam 
Of  morn  on  vacant  eyes, 
And  the  sad  earth  and  skies. 
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CHRISTMAS   ROSES 

(Helleboms  niger) 

\  17" HEN  winter  leaves  the  garden  bare, 
*  *      'Tis  more  than  a  delight, 
To  see  the  Christmas  roses  there, 

With  petals  gleaming  white  : 
Soft-cradled  mid  the  leaves  around, 

To  guard  them  from  the  wind ; 
They  nestle,  close  upon  the  ground, 

Earth's  bosom'd  heat  to  find. 

Then,  if  you  dare  the  frosty  air 

Those  soft  green  stalks  to  sever; 
You'll  have  at  home  bright  blossoms  rare, 

To  cheer  you  in  dull  weather  ; 
A  promise,  too,  of  coming  spring, 

With  all  its  flowers  gay  : 
And  yet  those  wintry  blooms  may  bring 

More  pleasure  oft  than  they. 
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THE   EMIGRANT 

"T^WAS  want  compelled  me  an  exile  to  roam 
-*-      From  the  vales  and  hills  of  my  dear  native 

home  ; 

My  mother  I  kissed  ;  she  scarce  could  descry 
The  tears  that  I  shed,  for  the  streams  in  her  eye  : 

But  when  to  the  maid  I  spoke  my  farewell, 
The  maiden  beloved  that  loved  me  so  well, 
My  heart-strings  seemed  ready  to  break  in  twain, 
With  the  thought  that  we  two  might  ne'er  meet 
again. 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  and  suffered  alone  ; 
And  oft  o'er  the  wild  waves  my  sad  sighs  have 

flown 

For  friends  that  have  passed,  who  far  away  lie, 
Asleep  'neath  the  shamrocks  of  Ireland's  sky. 

But  the  maiden  beloved  !  She  came  o'er  the  sea, 
She  lived  for  my  sake,  and  now  happy  we  be ; 
Tho'  strange  is  the  land,  the  land  of  the  west, 
Where   nightly   she   sleeps  nigh  my  sheltering 
breast. 
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Still  oft  as  the  shades  of  the  evening  descend 
On  the  broad  fields  we   own,  we  think  of  the 

dead; 

And  mem'ry  wakes,  and  our  voices  grow  low 
As  softly  we  speak  of  the  days  long  ago. 
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ON    HEARING   AN   ORCHESTRAL   TRIO 

E  air  responsive  sings 
To  those  vibrating  strings  ; 
That  make  such  melody, 
Such  heav'nly  harmony, 
That  visions  come,  and  go, 
With  the  music's  lordly  flow. 
Now  'tis  a  silver  strand, 
In  some  warm  southern  land  ; 
Where  shade  of  dark  palm-trees 
Sleeps  on  the  purple  seas ; 
Or  where  the  sounding  wave 
Explores  the  coral  cave, 
And  'neath  its  tinted  dome, 
Dissolves  in  jewelled  foam ; 
Then  backward  turns  again 
To  join  the  sunlit  main. 
Now  'tis  some  abbey  old, 
Bathed  in  the  moonbeams  cold  ; 
Monarch  of  meadows  wide, 
Where  murm'ring  waters  glide, 
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That  erst  at  evening's  close 
Allur'd  to  sweet  repose 
The  monks  of  ages  past, 
Wearied  of  prayer  and  fast. 
Now  o'er  a  snow-clad  peak, 
I  see  the  morning  break ; 
The  radiance  downward  creep 
From  the  embattled  steep  ; 
Burning  mid  pine-trees  tall, 
And  flashing  on  the  fall 
Of  streams,  that  glitt'ring  flow 
Beside  their  parent  snow  ; 
While  the  great  glaciers  lie 
Bare-bosom'd  to  the  sky. 
And  now  the  dead  I  see, 
Ne'er  lost  to  memory : 
But  now  to  love  and  life 
Restored — and  to  the  pipe 
Of  birds,  in  moss-grown  bow'r, 
We  spend  a  blissful  hour  : 
And  all  the  past  review, 
Its  joys  and  pains  renew. 
Then  dies  that  potent  strain, 
And  silence  makes  again 
A  disenchanted  world  ! 
The  wings  of  fancy  furled. 
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TTOW  blest  to  be  in  this  still  place, 
*~  •*•     Where  Nature's  kind  and  ample  face 
Is  unobscur'd  by  arts  of  man  : 
And  onward  reaching  eyes  can  scan 
The  fields,  that  stretch  to  where  the  sky 
And  purple  hills  together  lie : 

Where  one  can  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  branches,  by  this  oak-tree  made : 
And  watch  the  pensive  cattle  feed, 
Whilst  little  birds,  on  pinions  speed, 
Or  pause  awhile  mid  acorns  bright, 
Soft  islanded  in  waves  of  light. 
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'T'HE  bee,  which  settled  on  her  gown, 
•*•      Might  well  have  earned  her  censure  ; 
She  gently  moved,  and  laid  it  down, 
No  worse  for  its  adventure. 


Since  then,  I've  often  thought  about 
That  delicate  transaction  : 
But  feeling  only  can  find  out 
The  depth  of  its  attraction. 
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PRESENTIMENT 

TV /TORE  beautiful  than  skies  at  night, 
iVl     when  the  wild  meteor  steers  its  flight 
Mid  stars  that  sparkle  keen  and  bright ; 
Art  thou  to  me. 

More  tender  than  the  summer  air, 
That  fans  the  cheek  made  wan  with  care  ; 
When  life  is  rough,  and  kindness  rare  : 
Thy  sympathy. 

Richer  than  pearls  within  the  deep, 
The  diver  dreams  of  in  his  sleep ; 
Or  finds  along  the  coral  steep  ; 
Thy  thoughts  to  me. 

More  welcome  than  the  haven  fair, 
Bidding  the  sailor  banish  care ; 
That  hour  to  me,  when  I  repair, 
To  meet  with  thee. 
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Alas  !   as  some  frail  vision's  light 
Goes  swiftly  from  the  raptur'd  sight ; 
So,  seems  at  times,  the  rapid  flight 
Of  years  with  thee. 

And  then  with  thinking  I  grow  pale : 
For  if  thy  lease  of  life  should  fail, 
What  in  the  world  could  then  avail, 
To  comfort  me. 
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THE   WOODS 

OOME  love  the  woods  in  spring, 
V*     When  birds  build  nests,  and  sing; 
And  some  when  summer  leaves  have  made 
From  heat  a  grateful  shade. 

Others  would  grieve  to  miss 
The  days  when  autumn's  kiss 
Makes  all  the  stormy  grove  a  blaze, 
To  match  the  sunset  rays. 

But  e'en  in  wintry  air, 

The  woods  to  me  are  fair, 

So  deep  asleep  in  well-earn'd  rest 

Upon  earth's  tranquil  breast. 
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SMALL  fledgling  by  the  furrow-side, 
Thou  never  couldst  for  death  have  sighed, 
As  men  will  do  :  but  now  no  more 
Thy  wings  can  beat,  or  heav'nward  soar. 

No  warblings  now  can  ever  thrill 
That  little  throat,  that  lies  so  still : 
No  voice  of  thine  salute  the  dawn, 
When  daisies  sparkle  on  the  lawn. 

What  workings  filled  that  tiny  brain, 
When  puzzled  by  th*  unwonted  strain, 
Of  whether  in  the  nest  to  stay, 
Or  venture  on  thy  wings  away, 

Oh,  who  can  say  !    or  why  no  fear 
Of  all  the  danger  circling  near, 
Restrain' d  thy  fond  desire  to  try 
The  enchantment  of   the  air  and  sky. 
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Scarce  had  thy  heart  begun  to  beat 
With  new-found  joys,  and  heav'nly  sweet 
When  cruel  death  with  envious  eye 
Resolved  to  end  thy  gaiety. 

I'll  chose  a  spot  where  grass  is  green, 
And  place  thy  body  there  unseen ; 
Safe  from  man's  foot  thy  tomb  shall  be, 
O'ershadow'd  by  yon  spreading  tree. 
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T  T  ER  face  when  still  and  quiet 
**     Is  much  like  any  other  ; 
But  wreath'd  with  laughter's  riot 
Compels  the  heart  to  love  her  : 
For  then  lips  rosy  red 
A  row  of  pearls  disclose 
More  pure  than  ere  were  bred 
In  ocean's  deep  repose  : 
Bright  wit  and  fancy  dwell 
Beneath  two  sparkling  eyes  ; 
And  in  a  dimple's  cell 
A  jocund  cupid  lies  : 
So  let  that  face  keep  smiling, 
No  trouble's  shade  pass  o'er  it, 
To  make  it  less  beguiling 
To  hearts  that  now  adore  it. 
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A  CHILD'S  DEATH 

looked  upon  their  child  and  sighed, 
J-      The  hopes  once  cherished,  drooped,  and 

died  : 

Listening  in  awe,  they  seem'd  to  hear 
The  stealthy  steps  of  death  draw  near. 

Cold  blew  the  wind,  when  in  the  clay 
The  coffin  left,  they  turn'd  away. 
The  sky  was  of  the  sun  bereft, 
When  to  their  lonely  home  they  crept. 

Then  time  brought  forth  its  healing  balm  : 
And  resignation,  heav'nly  calm  : 
Whilst  hope  sat  weaving,  not  in  vain, 
Bright  colours  through  the  web  of  pain. 
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'  I  ''HE  peace  is  signed,  and  I  am  free, 
•*•      My  own  dear  heart,  to  come  to  thee : 
In  dangers  manifold  I've  been ; 
And  death's  pale  image  often  seen  : 
But  now,  with  fav'ring  wind  and  tide, 
This  good  ship  wafts  me  to  thy  side. 

The  summer  morn,  when  last  we  met, 
How  shall  I  ere  that  hour  forget ! 
Thy  throbbing  breast,  so  full  of  fears, 
Thy  bright  eye  dimm'd  with  falling  tears ; 
The  rapture  of  our  long  embrace, 
And  that  last  look  upon  thy  face. 

Since  then,  in  battle's  stern  array, 
In  toilsome  march,  by  night,  and  day, 
Thy  image,  moving  in  my  heart, 
Hath  stirred  me  to  a  hero's  part ; 
And  for  thy  sake  I've  honour  won, 
And  deeds  of  daring  braved  and  done. 
4 
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But  now  I'm  coming  swiftly  back, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  winding  track 
That  wanders  thro'  the  woodland  glade, 
Where  first  we  to  each  other  paid 
The  vows  of  love  we  shall  repeat, 
When  lip  and  heart  together  meet. 
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LONG  AGO 

TTOW  swiftly  rise,  and  fall, 
•*•  •*•     The  waves  of  this  lone  bay 
Responsive  to  the  call 

Of  Cynthia's  sway ! 

So,  in  my  silent  breast, 
For  ever  ebb  and  flow 
The  thoughts,  that  find  no  rest, 
From  long  ago. 
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TV T  OW  flames  the  western  sky 
•*-  ^      In  sunset's  parting  glow  : 
Soon  will  those  colours  die, 
And  twilight  breezes  blow. 

Then  o'er  yon  wood-clad  hill 
Pale  stars  will  watch  and  burn : 
And  the  soft  moonlight  fill 
The  groves  of  brake  and  fern  : 

Till  with  the  breath  of  dawn, 
Night's  lamps  will  slowly  wane  : 
And  over  wood  and  lawn 
The  morning  break  again. 

Oh,  time,  turn  slow  thy  wheel  ! 
So  swift  the  changes  fly 
There's  little  chance  to  feel, 
Or  think,  before  we  die. 
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T^VROWN'D  in  the  river's  tide, 
-*-^  Seeking  her  shame  to  hide, 
Where  the  cold  waters  glide  : 

All  on  a  summer's  day, 
When  hope  shed  no  kind  ray, 
Death  found  a  willing  prey. 

So  young,  and  fair,  was  she, 
Too  young,  and  sad  to  see 
Beyond  her  misery. 

Would  that  there  had  been  near 
Some  one,  whose  word  of  cheer 
She  might  have  paused  to  hear. 

But  there's  a  God  above, 
And  on  his  breast  of  love 
Rests  this  returning  dove. 
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AMERICA'S  HONOUR  TO  HER  NAVAL 
DEAD 

(Once  a  year  many  of  the  coast  towns  of  the  United 
States  gather  their  children  together,  who  make  a  proces- 
sion and  strew  garlands  on  the  sea,  in  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead  that  sleep  beneath  the  wave.  A  ceremony  first  pro- 
posed by  a  California!!  lady.) 

T  N  temples  far,  and  near,  where'er  we  turn, 
•••     We  find  memorials  of  the  famous  dead  : 
But  ah,  how  many  for  their  country  bled, 
Whose  names  are  all   unknown.    Though  they 

did  burn 

With  patriotic  fire,  no  hallow'd  urn 
Is  theirs  :  no  tomb ;  they  rest  in  ocean's  bed. 
Pity,  within  a  woman's  heart,  hath  said  : 
"  My  country  rights  this  wrong  "  :  and  now,  we 

learn 

How  all  along  the  coast,  on  festal  day, 
The   children    come    with    flow'rs,   and  on   the 

breast 

Of  the  fast-ebbing  tide  their  garlands  lay  ; 
If  haply  wind  and  wave  may  their  behest 
Fulfil,  and  o'er  the  place  where  heroes  lie, 
Strew  a  love  token,  with  soft  lullaby. 
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THE  MIDNIGHT   STREAM 

"\7E  rippling  waters  onward  flow, 
•*•      Singing  so  ceaselessly; 
Beneath  the  stars  that  come  and  go, 
And  watch  your  gliding  by. 

Flow  rippling  on,  and  ne'er  perceive 

What  human  creatures  feel 
When  anguish  makes  the  bosom  heave, 

And  heart  and  brain  to  reel. 

Flow  ever  on,  insensible 

To  man's  mysterious  fate  ; 
E'en  if  I  could,  I  would  not  tell 

What  might  your  joy  abate. 
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A   WINGED   MESSAGE 

T    EANING  upon  my  window-sill, 
*-i-     Above  the  tree-tops  green  and  still, 
I  watched  the  wing'd  folk  of  the  sky, 
Poising  to  rest,  or  flitting  by  ; 
All  in  the  bright  and  sunny  air, 
So  blithe  they  were  and  debonair 
They  made  me  feel  my  heart  ashamed 
That  I  that  morn  had  sorrow  named. 
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("  There  was  a  flute,  says  the  Talmud,  preserved  from  the 
days  of  Moses.  It  was  smooth,  thin,  and  formed  of  a  reed 
At  the  command  of  the  King,  it  was  overlaid  with  gold  ; 
which  ruined  its  sweetness  of  tone,  until  the  gold  was 
taken  away.  Are  not  these  things  an  allegory  ?  Do  they 
not  imply  that  by  overlaying  the  written  law  with  what 
they  called  the  gold,  but  what  was  in  reality  the  dross  and 
tinsel  of  tradition,  the  Rabbis  destroyed  or  injured  its 
beauty  and  usefulness."  —  From  Dean  Farrar's  "  Life  of  St. 
Paul.") 


E  Jewish  priests  preserved  with  care, 
-*-      Among  their  treasures  rich,  and  rare, 
A  wondrous  flute,  which  legend  told 
Had  come  to  them  from  days  of  old, 
When  Moses,  their  lawgiver  great, 
Had  taught  and  ruled  their  ancient  State. 
At  first,  a  reed  by  river-side 
It  grew  above  the  moving  tide, 
Till  one,  who  chanced  to  wander  by, 
Admiring,  thought  that  he  would  try 
If  there  were  music  to  be  found 
Within  a  stem  so  straight,  and  round  : 
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Then  having  plucked,  and  pierced  it  true 

To  all  harmonic  rules  he  knew, 

He,  thro'  its  channel,  breathing,  sent 

A  trial  blast :  the  instrument 

At  once  did  answer  to  his  test, 

And  music  came  at  man's  behest. 

Then  as  the  months,  and  years  unrolled, 

It  gave  delight  to  young  and  old  : 

The  sunlight,  stored  thro'  summer  long 

Within  the  stem,  seemed  changed  to  song : 

Soft  sighing  of  the  breeze  and  wave 

Still  lurk'd  within  the  tones  it  gave  ; 

And  many,  for  the  music's  sake, 

Their  evil  doings  would  forsake  : 

And  some  who  had  forgot  to  will, 

Did  hopes  conceive,  and  deeds  fulfil, 

Such  as  they  never  could  have  thought, 

In  days  gone  by,  they  could  have  wrought. 

So  passed  the  years,  till  one  was  bold 

To  think  the  flute  o'erlaid  with  gold, 

Would  better  be  :  a  foolish  man  ! 

For  when  he  had  fulfilled  his  plan, 

No  longer  could  the  people  hear 

The  tones,  that  once  so  charmed  the  ear. 

This  legend  might   the  Jews  have  taught 

Had  they  its  inner  meaning  sought, 

Then  had  they  never  crusted  o'er 
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The  rule  of  Moses  with  the  lore 
Of  Rabbis  old— the  tinsel  gold, 
That  made  the  law  both  stiff  and  cold. 
Thus  it  remained,  till  one  appear'd 
Who  was  a  prophet,  loved,  and  feared  : 
He  took  away  the  hurtful  gold, 
And  once  again  the  music  rolled  ; 
Tradition  vanished  at  his  word, 
And  simple  truth  again  was  heard  : 
He  played  with   such  consummate  art, 
Men  felt  their  burdens  all  depart ; 
No  music,  ever  on  the  earth, 
Was  fuller  of  more   heav'nly  mirth, 
Than  He  the  tuneful  Shepherd  made, 
When  thro'  Judaean  hill  and  glade, 
As  crowds  upon  his  breathing  hung ; 
He  piped  to  all  :  and  gently  sung  : 
And  ever  since,  from  soul  to  soul, 
The  echoes  of  that  music  roll. 
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A   POOR   WOMAN'S    STORY 

>rT*WAS  summer,  and  the  noonday  heat 
•*-      Beat  fiercely  on  the  narrow  street, 
Flank'd  on  each  side  by  houses  tall, 
With  many  tenants  in  them  all  : 
Passing,  I  entered  by  a  door 
That  open  stood,  and  reached  the  floor, 
Where  in  a  chamber  dwelt  apart, 
A  woman  with  a  burdened  heart. 

The  room  was  small,  and  from  without, 
Came  in  the  traffic  noise,  and  shout 
Of  boys  at  play  :  but  she  intent 
On  her  own  thoughts,  sat  still,  and  lent 
No  ear  to  what  went  on  around  ; 
Till  something  in  the  words  I  found 
Touched  her,  and  caused  her  to  unseal 
Her  lips,  and  thus  her  heart  reveal : 

"  Oh,  sir,  the  hour  that  long  had  cast 
Its  shadow  o'er  me,  came  at  last  ; 
And  I  resolved  whate'er  befell 
The  story  of  my  life  to  tell  ; 
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To  him  I  loved  I  told  it  all; 
You  might  have  heard  a  rose-leaf  fall, 
As  silent,  for  his  words  of  scorn, 
I  waited  to  be  left  forlorn. 

Oh,  ecstasy  !  within  his  arms, 
He   put  to  rest  my  wild  alarms  ; 
And  told  me  that  my  anguish  sore 
Had  only  made  him  love  me  more  : 
Then  I  was  wed  and  joy  began 
To  lighten  round  the  path  I  ran, 
And  fondly  o'er  the  future  years 
Dream'd  love,  and  hope,  bereft  of  fears. 

Alas !  mine  was  a  transient  bliss ; 
One  morn  we  parted  with  a  kiss  ; 
At  eve  they  brought  him  home  to  me, 
His  wounds  were  pitiful  to  see  ! 
He  suffer'd  so,  I  scarce  could  weep 
When  he  lay  still  in  endless  sleep. 
One  glimpse  of  joy  God  gave  to  me  : 
Then  left  me  with  my  misery." 

She  ceased  ;  and  once  more  to  her  work 
She  turned  ;  and  in  her  eyes  did  lurk 
The  dew  of  pain.    I   paused  ;  then  said, 
"  Oh,  weep  not  for  the  untimely  dead ; 
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The  ties  that  bind  true  hearts  are  sure, 
Thro'  fate  and  death  they  still  endure ; 
Eternity  will  knit  again 
The  silver  cord  time  broke  in  twain." 

She  faded,  for  she  could  not  stay 
When  he  was  waiting  far  away ; 
But  ere  she  passed,  I  oft  did  trace 
The  light  of  heaven  on  her  face ; 
And  in  a  worn-out  diary 
She  left  for  me  these  words  to  see  : 
"  My  breaking  heart  has  learnt  to  say, 
That  He  who  gives,  may  take  away." 
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("  There  is  in  the  quier  a  monument  cross-legged  of  one  of 
the  Wy  vills,  at  his  feet  a  talbot  couchinge.  .  .  .  There  tradition 
is  that  betwixt  Malton  and  this  toune  (i.e.,  Slingsby)  there 
was  sometimes  a  serpent  that  lyved  upon  prey  of  passengers 
which  this  Wyvill  and  dogg  did  kill  when  he  received  his 
deathes  wound.  There  is  a  great  hole  half  a  mile  from  the 
toune,  round  within  and  3  yerdes  broad  and  more,  where 
this  serpent  lay  in  which  tyme  the  street  was  turned  a  myle 
on  the  south  side  which  doth  still  show  itself  if  any  take 
paynes  to  search  it."  —  From  Dodsworth's  MS.  notes  in 
the  Bodleian  on  his  visit  to  Slingsby  Church,  July  I,  1619.) 


long  ago,  so  folks  do  say, 
Just  half  a  mile  from  Slingsby  lay 
A  serpent,  that  was  wont  to  prey 
On  travellers,  by  the  Malton  way. 

To  'scape  his  jaws,  they  turn'd  the  road 
A  long  way  south  of  his  abode  : 
Thinking  he  might  be  loth  to  roam, 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  home. 

But  this  device  did  not  prevent 
The  monster,  when  on  murder  bent  : 
And  oft  upon  the  blood-stained  ground, 
His  slaughter'd  victims  might  be  found. 
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Some  tried  the  hideous  beast  to  slay, 
But  soon  they  came  to  rue  the  day  : 
His  venom,  strength,  and  subtlety 
Outmatched  their  manhood's  bravery. 


At  last  there  came  a  famous  knight, 
Who  had  been  in  the  Eastern  fight, 
Waged  by  Crusaders  for  their  Lord 
Against  the  Saracenic  horde. 

Wyvill  his  name,  a  family 

That  had  its  home  in  Normandy ; 

From  whence  they  came  with  William's  band, 

And  gifts  received  of  Manor-land. 

He  swore  he  would  the  people  free 
From  that  foul  monster's  devilry ; 
And  all  would  yet  in  safety  go 
Upon  their  errands  to  and  fro. 


Forth  with  his  dog  alone  he  went, 
His  soul  on  conquest  fully  bent ; 
His  armour  glistened  in  the  light, 
The  people  prayed  God  shield  the  right. 
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They  waited  all  in  anxious  plight 

The  issue  of  that  fateful  fight ; 

And  great  their  joy  when  they  again 

Saw  their  brave  knight, — the  monster  slain  : 


But  seldom  is  a  vict'ry  gained 
That  is  not  by  some  sorrow  stained  ; 
And  tears  that  Knight  was  seen  to  shed, 
For  his  brave  hound  was  torn  and  dead. 


Henceforth  this  Wyvill  lived  to  be 
A  village  type  of  chivalry; 
And  oft  the  tale  of  how  he  slew 
The  serpent  will  be  told  anew. 

Now  when  he  died  his  corpse  was  laid 
Within  the  Church  where  he  had  prayed  ; 
By  the  side  altar  where  the  priest 
Had  fed  him  with  the  heav'nly  feast. 

And  o'er  his  bones,  his  effigy 
All  arm'd  was  graven  artfully, 
Uplifted  hands  his  heart  around, 
And  at  his  feet  his  faithful  hound. 
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And  where  the  deadly  serpent  dwelt, 
And  hearts  with  fear  were  wont  to  melt; 
There  is  a  hollow  on  the  hill 
Of  soft  green  grass,  that  Spring  doth  fill 

With  all  the  flowers  she  can  bring, 
Whilst  larks  above  it  soar  and  sing, 
And  autumn  winds  with  whisp'ring  sound 
Wave  to  and  fro  the  corn  around. 

A  pleasant  place  awhile  to  stay, 

And  let  the  fancy  backward  stray 

To  days  when  men  with  monsters  fought, 

And  wondrous  deeds  of  valour  wrought. 
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"D  ICH  landlords  view  their  long  rent-roll, 
-*-^-    And  proudly  o'er  their  acres  stroll ; 
Stout  farmers  plod  from  field  to  field, 
And  smile  to  see  the  fruitful  yield. 

Stout  keepers  watch  the  woods  with  care, 
They  breed  their  famous  pheasants  there  ; 
The  shepherd  loves  his  flock  to  tend, 
Helped  by  his  dog,  his  faithful  friend. 

I  do  not  think  I'd  change  with  these, 
Tho'  I've  no  rent,  land,  stock,  or  trees  : 
I  feel  quite  happy  looking  round, 
And  list'ning  to  each  diff' rent  sound. 
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THE   CHILD   AND  THE   WREN 

FROM  branch  to  branch  of  his  tree-house, 
Creeps,  like  a  soft  and  silent  mouse, 
The  little  wren  :  what's  he  about 
Moving  so  quickly  in,  and  out  ? 

Most  other  birds  have  flown  away, 
But  this  small  creature  likes  to  stay  ! 
Has  he  some  business  of  his  own, 
That  none  can  do,  save  he  alone  ! 

I  wish  he  were  less  occupied, 
Or  would  not  always  try  to  hide ; 
For  I  would  greatly  like  to  know 
What  plan  he's  got  in  view  just  now : 

Or  why  with  all  the  world  to  roam, 
His  choice  is  here,  to  make  his  home ; 
In  this  lone  churchyard,  where  he's  found, 
So  often  flitting  round  and  round. 
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THE   BOY  AND  THE   MUSICAL-BOX 

E'-day  the  box  with  art  inlaid, 
That  sends  forth  music,  ready-made, 

Discoursed  a  simple,  homely  air  ; 

With  notes  of  pathos  here,  and  there ; 

And  we  beheld,  to  our  surprise, 

The  tear-drops  in  a  boy's  bright  eyes. 

But  like  the  dew,  in  morning's  hour, 
That  melts  upon  a  sunlit  flower, 
Those  tear-drops  quickly  passed  away  ; 
And  we  were  glad  they  did  not  stay  : 
For  why  should  happy  childhood  know 
The  things  that  make  our  eyes  o'erflow. 
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A   PARABLE 

"  "1  T  7HY  are  these  thistles  called  accursed 

*          By  earth  and  heaven's  favour  nursed/ 
So  spake  the  child,  until  he  felt 

The  sting  they  left. 

So,  underneath  sin's  flaunting  garb, 
There  lies  a  secret,  poison'd  barb  ; 
And  he,  in  whom  it  once  is  set, 
Can  ne'er  forget. 
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A  CHILD'S   REFLECTIONS   ON   A  DAY  IN 
FEBRUARY 

T  TOW  fresh  the  breeze,  how  blue  the  sky, 
•*•  •*•     Where  white  clouds  drift,  or  dreaming  lie  ! 
What  lovely  sights  and  sounds  are  here, 
From  the  far  off,  and  from  the  near. 

See,  where  the  distant  shepherds  range, 
To  feed  their  flocks,  whose  fleeces  change 
As  turn'd  about  by  winds  in  flight, 
They  show  now  dark,  now  speckled  white. 

Now  by  the  hedge  at  each  new  turn, 
The  yellow-hammers  dart,  and  burn ; 
And  aconite,  and  snowdrop  bright, 
Take  to  themselves  the  glancing  light. 

And  hark  !  how  loud  the  ploughboy's  song, 
Cheering  his  patient  team  along  : 
Whilst  cackling  geese  strut  in  a  row 
Across  the  meadows  to  and  fro. 

Oh,  may  my  heart  as  joyous  be, 
As  all  the  things  around  I  see  ; 
Joyous  to  God  who  gave  me  power 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  love  this  hour. 
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CHILDISH   WONDER 

A     HUNDRED  questions  when  in  bed 
^*    Come  flocking  thro'  my  sleepy  head 
Just  when  I  ought  to  close  my  eyes, 
They  buzz  around,  and  swarm  like  flies. 

"  Now  tell  us  what  the  blackbirds  sing, 
What  flow'rs  are  feeling  in  the  spring ; 
And  why  the  great  rough  thunder  rain 
Makes  rivers  on  the  window-pane. 

If  those  strange  circles  on  the  sod 
Are  really  where  light  fairies  trod  ; 
Or  if  'tis  true  that  mermaids  dwell 
Beneath  rough  seas  that  toss  and  swell. 

Or  if  'tis  Father  Christmas'  wand 
That  brings  the  snow  upon  the  land  ; 
Or  why  the  great  moon  like  a  shield 
Hangs  golden  o'er  the  harvest-field." 

Then  nurse  arrives,  and  says,  "  My  dear, 
You  have  not  been  asleep,  I  fear ; " 
Close  tucks  me  in,  and  shuts  the  door  ; 
And  I  remember  nothing  more. 
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THE   STATUE   OF   "ROMA"   IN   THE 
MEDICI   GARDENS 

TJENEATH  a  stone-pine's  solemn  shade, 
•*-^     Arch'd  over  by  a  cloudless  sky, 
The  world's  orb  in  her  right  hand  laid, 
And  in  her  left  the  style,  sits  high 

Upon  her  pedestal  and  chair, 

Rome's  sculptur'd  form  :  a  helmet  round 
Her  head,  close-fitting,  wing'd,  and  fair, 

Her  face  serene,  her  look  profound  : 

But  whilst  the  roses  spread  their  wealth 
Of  perfum'd  blossoms  on  her  knees : 

And  floating  round  her,  breathing  health, 
Soft  moves  the  breeze  from  ilex-trees  ; 

She  sits  apart  in  thought  from  all ! 

Tho'  happy  children  play  beside 
Her  feet,  and  fountains  rise,  and  fall, 

Where  swallows  mid  the  lilies  glide. 

Oh,  breathing  form  !  forget  the  past ! 

To-day  thy  Rome  is  crown'd,  and  free ; 
And  after  struggles  long,  at  last 

Rules  a  united  Italy. 
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NAXOS   IN    SICILY 

(On  looking  down  from  Taormina's  heights  on  the 
peninsula  named  Naxos,  where  the  first  Greek  colony  was 
planted  by  Theocles  in  the  year  735  B.C.) 

T)ERCHANCE  it  was  a  day  like  this 

When  Theocles  sailed  west  ; 
And  anchored  where  the  waters  kiss 
That  shore  inviting  rest. 

No  doubt  the  Sun  in  his  fair  land 
Shone  just  as  warm  and  bright ; 

And  dark  blue  waves  beat  on  a  strand 
That  gleam'd  as  pure  and  white ; 

But  never  in  a  Grecian  isle, 

Could  Theocles  have  known 
A  mountain  like  to  Etna's  pile, 

So  grand  and  so  alone  ; 

Rising  in  one  long  purple  line 

To  that  strange  cap  of  snow, 
That  crowns  the  crater's  deep-set  mine, 

Where  fires  burn  and  glow. 
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Here  soon  a  sea-girt  town  arose 

With  Naxos  for  its  name, 
And  other  Greeks  the  island  chose, 

Building  where'er  they  came  ; 

Great  Akragas,  and  Syracuse, 

Amid  its  watery  ways, 
Where  ^Eschines  implored  the  muse, 

And  won  the  envied  "bays." 

But  Naxos  none  shall  take  thy  crown, 

For  thou  wast  first  to  see 
The  Greeks,  that  gave  thine  isle  renown, 

Art,  shrines,  and  poesy. 

And  tho'  thy  fields  now  desert  lie, 

Still  from  Taormina's  height, 
Thy  lemon  groves,  and  azure  sky, 

Are  visions  of  delight. 
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A  VISIT  TO   BONNIE   DOON 

T   LEFT  the  pleasant  town  of  Ayr, 
•*•     By  Allway's  Kirk  advancing; 
And  passed  the  poet's  birthplace  where 
It  lay  in  sunshine  glancing. 

Then  'mong  the  woodland  trees  I  found 
The  stream  I  had  been  seeking : 

'Twas  bonnie  Doon,  its  rippling  sound 
To  me  was  summer  greeting. 

The  sunbeams  kissed  its  deeper  waves, 
As,  round  smooth  boulders  slipping, 

They  glided  on  to  grass-made  caves, 
Where  banks  were  downward  dipping. 

And  from  the  shallow,  and  the  deep, 
What  music  could  be  dearer  ! 

Around  my  heart  I  felt  it  creep, 
And  make  its  meaning  clearer. 
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And  these  the  words  I  seem'd  to  hear 

The  current  softly  sending ; 
A  plaintive  dirge  upon  the  ear, 

With  gentle  breezes  blending. 


"Oh  that  the  vanished  days  were  here, 
When,  to  my  onward  moving, 

A  poet  lent  a  willing  ear, 
And  found  my  music  soothing. 

One  day,  when  thro'  the  spring's  soft  air, 
Sweet  birds  their  songs  were  making ; 

He  sang  of  them,  tho'  full  of  care, 
And  eased  his  heart  from  breaking. 

Like  me,  he  had  his  shallow  ways, 
Where  all  was  spray  and  riot ; 

But  like  to  mine,  his  deep-pool  days, 
Too  full  to  be  unquiet. 

Fast  as  I  go,  when  floods  run  high, 
From  rock  to  rock  down-leaping; 

His  heart  gushed  forth  to  meet  each  cry 
Of  human  want,  or  weeping. 
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A  wayward  course  like  mine  he  ran, 
From  right  to  left  oft  swaying  ; 

But  unlike  me,  he  was  a  man, 
And  wept  his  soul  betraying." 

Thus  Doon  discoursed  to  me  that  day, 

As  by  its  banks  I  wander'd  ; 
And  to  myself,  I  then  did  say, 

As  on  its  dirge  I  ponder'd  : 

"  Oh,  bonnie  Doon,  why  mourn  as  though 

Thy  poet  had  departed  : 
His  spirit  from  thy  water's  flow, 

Has  never  once  been  parted. 

For  as  I  tread  thy  banks  and  braes, 
And  watch  thy  winsome  winding  : 

His  fascination,  and  his  ways, 
I  to  my  soul  keep  binding. 

And   I  this  prophecy  will  dare, 
His  fame  will  still  keep  ringing  ! 

And  all  the  world  be  far  more  fair 
Because  he  once  was  singing." 
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A   DAY  TOGETHER 
(IN  CWM  GLAS,  SNOWDON) 

/^LIMBING,  we  reached  above  the  dale, 
*•*     'Neath  Snowdon's  peak  an  upland  vale 
Where  old-world  ice  the  rocks  had  glazed  ; 
And  o'er  their  surface  gently  raced 
Small  trickling  streams ;   and  nestling  there 
Slept  a  lone  tarn,  with  island  fair. 

Long  years  ago,  one  summer  day, 
Within  that  lonely  vale  we  lay, 
List'ning  the  silence  breathed  around, 
Made  vocal  by  the  streamlet's  sound  ; 
Scarce  conscious  that  the  day  would  be 
Enshrined  for  aye  in  memory. 

But  time  and  fate  can  ne'er  impair 
The  joys  that  kindred  spirits  share, 
Who  love  to  wander  mid  the  hills, 
And  trace  the  course  of  unknown  rills  ; 
Whilst  all  the  time  great  Nature  holds 
Their  hearts  within  her  ample  folds. 
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MAXENTIUS'  CIRCUS,   NEAR   ROME 

TV/TAXENTIUS,  for  his  child  that  died, 
•*•*•*•     A  temple  built,  and  by  its  side 
A  circus  wide.     Was  it  that  he 
Might  ease  his  heart's  sad  memory  ? 

If  so,  'twere  vain  :  for  with  the  glow 
Of  setting  sun,  that  fane  would  throw 
A  shadow  dark  his  circus  o'er  : 
And  then  Maxentius  must  once  more 

Recall  the  hour  when  cruel  fate 
A  father's  heart  made  desolate  : 
And  mid  the  glitter,  pomp,  and  show, 
He  would  sit  lonely  in  his  woe. 
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SUNRISE   FROM  THE  SCHILTHORN 

"T^WAS  night ;  and  on  the  mountain's  breast 

•*-      We  paused  awhile  for  grateful  rest, 
The  place,  a  nook  of  sheltered  ground 
Save  towards  the  east,  with  rocks  girt  round. 
Here,  he  who  led  my  upward  way 
Said,  as  he  pointed  east,  "  The  day  ! " 
But  I  could  see  but  faintest  gleam 
That  on  the  horizon  seemed  to  dream. 
Still  as  we  climbed  the  brightness  grew, 
And  over  all  its  mantle  threw 
Of  colour  interfused  and  fair, 
Filling  the  circumambient  air. 
'Twas  harbinger  of  fresh  delight, 
For  when  I  stood  on  Schilthorn's  height, 
I  saw  the  glowing  orb  leap  high, 
And  fire  with  gold  the  cloudless  sky. 
Like  echo  from  a  trumpet  sent, 
From  peak  to  peak  the  radiance  went, 
Then  down  thro'  pines  and  orchards  crept, 
And  o'er  the  outspread  valleys  slept, 
6 
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Till  far  as  human  sight  could  stray 
The  world  in  morning's  glory  lay. 
'Tis  years  ago,  but  still  I  hear, 
In  hours  of  darkness  and  of  fear, 
That  voice  upon  the  mountain  lone, 
That  spoke  to  me  in  cheering  tone, 
Foretelling  in  dawn's  trembling  ray 
The  sure  approach  of  destin'd  day. 
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A  QUESTION 


T^HE  moon,  o'er  Conway's  Castle  steep, 
•*•      Sheds  its  bright  silver  ray  ; 
And  round  its  old  foundations  creep 
The  waves  from  Conway's  bay  : 


They  sweep,  borne  inland  by  the  tide, 
That  sets  from  ocean's  deeps ; 

Rushing  to  fill  the  channel  wide, 
Where  Conway's  river  leaps. 

The  river  leaps  the  tide  to  meet ; 

The  tide  to  meet  the  river  : 
They  mingle  'neath  our  nestling  feet  ; 

Say,  shall  we  love  for  ever ! 
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A   NIGHT  SCENE 

T   WANDER'D  by  the  shore  alone, 

•*•     When  winds,  and    waves    made    ceaseless 

moan  ; 

And  all  the  northern  sky  o'erhead, 
With  one  dark  cloud  was  overspread ; 

Save,  where  a  space  of  lunar  light, 
Within  the  cloud,  made  glad  the  sight ; 
For  soon  it  seem'd  to  fancy's  eye 
As  tho'  I  saw  high  in  the  sky 

A  lake,  girt  round  with  silver  sand, 
And  farther  off,  a  wooded  land, 
As  dark  as  some  primeval  glen, 
Where  never  trod  the  feet  of  men  : 

And  lo,  upon  that  lake  afloat, 

I  saw  a  crescent  golden  boat ; 

That  quickly  sped  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  then  the  vision  was  no  more. 

Fit  emblem  this,  my  heart  did  say, 
Of  mem'ry's  power  to  cast  a  ray 
Of  transient  brightness  from  the  past, 
When  all  our  present  is  o'ercast. 
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A  SUNDAY   EVENING 

OOFTLY  bends  the  corn, 
~     Kissed  by  winds  of  eve  ; 
Flying  home  till  morn, 
Rooks  their  pastures  leave  : 
Deep  the  grass,  and  green, 
Where  the  cattle  graze, 
Or  across  the  scene, 
Pensive  stand  and  gaze  : 
Slowly  winds  the  stream, 
Murm'ring  on  its  way, 
Golden  with  the  gleam, 
Of  departing  day  : 
O'er  the  hills  afar, 
Trembling  into  birth, 
Peeps  one  lonely  star, 
Smiling  on  the  earth  : 
Now,  from  yonder  tow'r, 
Bells  peal  forth  for  prayer, 
Tis  the  Sabbath  hour  ; 
God  is  everywhere. 
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CHARITY   NEVER   FAILETH 

T  TOW  much  there  was,  great  heart,  to  wrest 

from  thee 
This  truth  :  the   howling   wolves   of   thine  own 

race, 
That   tracked  thee    for    thy  death,  from  place 

to  place  ; 

The  pride  of  Rome  :  the  scorn  of  Pharisee  : 
Friends  that  forsook  thee  in  extremity  : 
Weak  souls,  bewitched   from    truth  :    and    oft 

the  face 
Of    death,    that     lured      thee    to    thy    Lord's 

embrace, 

Where,  to  thy  longing  heart,  'twere  best  to  be. 
And  yet  thy  choice  was  here  to  stay  awhile, 
Through  thought  of  Him,  whose  love  bore  more 

than  all, 
Most   radiant,    when    the    shadows  were    most 

rife  ! 
Oh    heart    of     flame  !     when    selfish     thoughts 

beguile 

And  lure  us  into  darken'd  ways ;  recall 
Us  to  the  Love  that  is  the  Sun  of  life. 
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SLEEP   AND   DEATH 

T  TOW  good  to  pass  to  dreamless  sleep, 
•*•  -*•     When  one  day's  work  is  done  ; 
And  know  the  pulse  of  life  will  keep 

Until  another  Sun  ! 
But  better  'tis,  to  yield  the  breath, 

Life's  day  of  labour  o'er  : 
And  know  we  shall  awake  from  earth, 

To  higher  work  and  more. 
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AN   APPEAL 

/^VH  tired  heart  why  say  'tis  vain 
Vr     To  labour  and  to  pray ; 
And  wake  each  morn  to  tread  again 
Life's  disappointing  way. 

Thy  Saviour  serving  human  needs 
Looked  upward  with  a  sigh  : 

And  all  who  follow  where  He  leads 
Have  the  same  Father  nigh. 

And  if  thou  hast  no  fruit  as  yet, 
From  out  the  laboured  past  ; 

Thou  hast  His  faithful  promise  set 
To  endurance  to  the  last. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


OOFT  violets  fell  upon  the  dead  ; 
*^    They  tried  to  make  his  lonely  bed 
So  sweet ;  for  'twas  his  mind 
To  sweeten  life,  with  actions  kind. 
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TRUE  SERVICE 

PEAK  a  word  of  cheer  ! 

Hearts  are  oft  distressed 
Let  it  be  sincere, 
Hopeful  of  the  best. 

Hold  aloft  a  light  ! 
Many  souls  astray 
Wander  thro'  the  night, 
Be  to  them,  the  way. 

When  you  suffer  wrong, 
Think  of  mercy,  love ; 
Lest  you  hush  the  song 
Angels  sing  above. 

When  the  facts  of  life 
Your  ideals  break : 
Arm  you  for  the  strife, 
For  stern  duty's  sake. 
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If  your  faith  grow  cold, 
Travel  back  awhile, 
To  the  days  of  old, 
When  you  felt  God's  smile. 

Then  your  life  will  flow 
Forth  in  service  true, 
And  your  grave  will  grow 
Pansies,  and  not  rue. 
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THE   DIFFERENCE 


find  along  the  ways  of  right 
Groves,  that  with  songs  abound  ; 
Where  angels  moving  thro'  the  light 
Their  silver  trumpets  sound  : 
Others  the  self-same  pathway  roam 

But  only  groanings  hear, 
Strange  !  for  these  too  are  travelling  home, 
With  unseen  angels  near. 
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THE  RETURN 

T    ONG  years  ago  I  came  to  Thee  ; 

•* — '     How  good,  O  Lord,  Thou  wert  to  me  ! 

But  ah,  how  soon  I  went  astray, 

Still  loving  mine  own  will  and  way. 

And  now  again,  if  not  too  late, 
Thy  promised  help  I  supplicate ; 
Look  on  me,  Lord,  forgive  and  plant 
Thy  peace  within,  for  which  I  pant. 

All  that  I  am,  I  now  resign; 

But  most  the  will  I  claimed  as  mine; 

Take  it  and  all,  lest  soon  again 

I  stray,  and  in  the  wild  remain. 

Patient  before  Thy  door  of  grace, 
I  wait,  if  I  may  see  Thy  face, — 
Thou  openest ;  oh  bliss  divine  ! 
I  welcome  find,  and  I  am  Thine. 
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ST.   JOHN'S   FIFTH   VISION 

(REV.  xv.  2,  3.) 

OT.  JOHN  on  Patmos'  lonely  isle, 

**-*      Upborne  from  Earth  to  heav'n  awhile, 

Beholds  upon  a  sea  of  fire 

Mingled  with  glass,  a  mystic  choir, 

Having  the  harps  of  God  in  hand, 

A  glorified  triumphant  band  : 

Martyrs  they  were  on  earth's  dim  shore, 

But  now  their  travail  pains  are  o'er ; 

Of  Moses  and  the  lamb  they  sing, 

And  make  the  empyrean  ring  : 

For  they  thro'  Christ  o'ercame  the  beast, 

And  now  rejoice  at  his  high  feast. 

Oh  Jesus,  King  of  Saints,  give  grace 

To  us  still  on  our  Christian  race  ; 

That  dying,  we  may  join  that  throng, 

And  sing  with  them  their  choral  song  : 

The  song  of  duty  touched  with  love, 

The  anthem  of  the  Saints  above. 
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CHRIST   IN   THE   STORM 

'T'HOSE    who    midst    strangest    sounds    will 

sleep, 

Oft  wake  at  one  familiar  word  ; 
So  Christ,  upon  the  storm-tossed  deep, 
Slept  in  the  ship,  the  winds  unheard  : 
But  with  the  cry,  "  Save,  Master,  save," 
He  heard,  uprose,  and  spake 
His  mild  reproach,  and  stilled  the  wave  : 
And  lo !  the  stars  were  on  the  lake. 
For  louder  than  the  tempest's  cry 
To  Him,  was  one  brief  human  sigh. 
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HOPE 

T)  RIGHT  hope  that  roameth  evermore 
^-*     Came  singing  to  a  prison  door, 
Where  mem'ry  fed  her  breast  with  sighs, 
Viewing  the  past  with  fateful  eyes  : 
Then  mem'ry  felt  a  soft  warm  hand, 
That  led  her  out  across  the  land, 
Where  far  away  the  hill-tops  lay, 
Bathed  in  the  light  of  dawning  day. 
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